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Regained Full Earning Power | 


on this new kind of Loom Survey _ 
Without exception the Clinic has been a Success 
At some mills it has Restored High Production 
_ At some it has shown how to Keep High Production 
At some it has shown how to keep Down Maintenance Costs 
At all it has given the mill Definite Knowledge of what parts were wearing — 
and pointed to ways to Reduce Wear or Offset Its Effect 


What is a Loom Cliiiic? 


At your request we send you without charge one of our expert service men— 
He will take down the loom you may select and lay the parts out for you and 


a Draper man to go over to see just what has happened 
If you need to make replacements the Draper man Quotes Prices . 
But the important thing is you have Definite Information to guide you in 


_ keeping your Looms Fully Efficient and Maintenance Costs Low 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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Here is a typical scene of Termite 
infestation. Looking upward at a main 
sill supporting the floor, this picture 
shows festoons of termite exploratory 
tubes. This important timber is literally 
being eaten away, and in time serious 
structural weaknesses are almost certain 
to develop. Costly repair bills will fol- 
low. 


TERMITE DAMAGE 


| Will You Charge Off ee 


These Leading | / 
THIS YEAR? TEXTILE COMPANIES--- 

—as well as many others have 
You are probably insured against hre, hail, tornado, employee injury and used Bonded Terminix Insulation | : 
other forms of loss. But what about Termites—those wood-eating insects Bo = y 
that hollow out, weaken and destroy sills, joists, flooring and other wood- | AMERIC AN ENKA CORP. 
work? Hidden from view, noiselessly and incessantly, twenty-four hours § Enka, N. C. t 
a day—they are eating, Eating, EATING. WEST POINT MFG. CO. 

West Point, Ga. Q 
Why not avoid further damage, fore- | 3 UNION BLEACHERY | 
stall the necessity for costly repairs TERMINIX TREATMENT 
and timber replacement, and the dan- Guarantees Protection Birmingham, Ala. 
ger of weakened structure? Have | | , INGRAM MANUFACTURING CO, | 
Bonded Terminix Insulation is a scien- | Nashville, Tenn. 

_ tiie method of toxic chemical impreg- WALTON COTTON MILL CO. 
fested, promptly treated—by a near- nation (under pressure) of timbers and | Monroe, Ga. | 


BALFOUR MILLS, INC. 


i ix icens of E. ruce ay ; ate 
by Terminix licensee B soil to stop damage and insulate proper Balfour, N. C. 


Company, the world’s largest Term- ties against further termite attack. | BELTON MILLS 


ite control organization. A competent 


inspection and a 
dependable re- 
port are offered 
you—at no cost 


More than 14,000 buildings have been 
Terminix treated—and Surety Bonds 
issued to owners as an absolute guaran- 


tee of protection. Terminix treatments | 


usually pay for themselves several times 


over by the repair bills they eliminate. 


Belton, S. C. 
WELWOOD WINCHESTER SILK 
MILLS, INC. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
GAINESVIL LE COTTON MILLS 
Gainesville, Ga. 
PIEDMONT MFG. CO. 


Piedmont, 8S. C. 
ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO. 
Durham, N. C 


The coupon below will bring you inter- 
esting literature about termites and Ter- 
minix protection—or an. inspection of 


or obligation. 


your properties at no cost or obliga- Here's why Bonded Terminix Insula- 
tion has proved so successful in treat- 
|. ing termite-infested mills, warehouses, 
renreinsioaeeteee | residences and other types of build- 
ings: (1) Experienced Terminix men, 
{Here is a section of a Termite-riddled main sill (2) High-pressure treating equipment, 

| (3) Proved methods, (4) Time-tested 
which had to be replaced at great expense. (Armour | Terminix toxic agent used exclusively - 
& Co. plant, Knoxville, Tenn.) The building is now | by Bruce-trained licensees. 


protected with Terminix. alee 


tion—absolutely no obligation. 


{Notice how this heavy 
| TERMINIX DIVISION | | floor beam is crumbling 
E. BRUCE CO. MEMPHIS, TENN. | away.. The testing drill 
| We would like to receive your literature on termite 
protection- ~and details of vour free inspection. ser- 
vice. It is understood that this involves no obliga- | 
| j | very high pressure, to stop 
tion. further termite damage. 
Expensive repairs can be 
| avoided if Terminix. Ser- 
| | | :. vice is used before timbers 
Attention of 4 are weakened. 


Bonpep TERMINIX INSULATION IS A NATION-WIDE SERVICE WiTH REPRESENTATION IN ALL TERMITE INFESTED STATES 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 WEST FOURTH ‘JHARLOTTE, N. ©. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND. CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICR, CHARLOTTE, WN. OC. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 3, 1897. 
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Code Authority Welcomes Study 
Mill Earnings 


NALYsIs of the Federal Trade Commission’s prelim- 
A inary report of its study of the investment and 

income status of the textile industry points to a 
probable loss for the cotton textile industry as a whole 
during the last half of 1934, according to George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the Cotton Textile Code Authority. 
The study was ordered by President Roosevelt following 
the recent textile strike. 

The Board’s report covering 1933 and only 8 months 
of 1934 and based on returns from less than one-half of 
the operations of the cotton industry, shows losses during 
July and August, 1934—the two months immediately pre- 
ceding the textile strike—as against some profit during 
the first 6 months which reflected, in part, the effect of 
appreciated inventories. 

With the factor of enhanced inventories eliminated, the 
industry, Mr. Sloan emphasized in a statement last week, 
relied for profits on the margin between actual operating 
costs and prices for its products with the result “the in- 
dustry was unable even to earn interest on its borrowed 
capital.” | 

“The Code Authority,” continued Mr. Sloan, “has 
deemed it of vital importance to bring the facts as to the 
condition of the industry up to date by securing the finan- 
cial returns from it for the whole of the last six months 
of the year. This is deemed particularly important be- 
cause the margin between raw material cost and selling 
price, out of which manufacturing costs have to be paid, 
has during this period, narrowed to alarming close figures 
compared to the past. The Code Authority has therefore 
urged upon the Federal Trade Commission the desir- 
ability of completing its studies for the last six months of 
(he year during which the distorting figure of inventory 


appreciation has been substantially lessened or elimi- 
nated.” 


The text of Mr. Sloan’s statement is as follows: 


‘The Cotton Textile Industry has welcomed the study 
of the financial operations of that industry by the Federal 
Trade Commission. It will read with great interest the 
preliminary report of the commission, and is looking for- 
ward to the development of facts which will be made by 
lurther analysis of returns and from further investiga- 
tions which it is hoped the commission will carry on. 

‘There are certain outstanding features in this report. 

“1. It covers less than one-half of the operations of 
the Cotton Textile industry. It is so confined because 
these were the only mills where figures were available on 
a strictly comparable basis. It is to be hoped that the 


further work of the commission will enable it to make a 
further report giving a picture of the industry as a whole. 


“2. While no final conclusions can safely be drawn 
from figures based on less than one-half of the operations 
of the Cotton Textile industry, still the indications from 
the commissio’ns report are that the industry is emerging 
under the recovery program from the long period of de- 
pression which has afflicted it. The only previous figures 
available are those derived from income tax returns from 
1926 to 1931, inclusive. The returns for that period of 
six years show that aggregate losses amounted to $77,- 
478,000 and such information as is available for 1932 


indicated a further net loss of approximately $60,000,- 
000 


“3. The Federal Trade Commission in its report of 


earnings does not distinguish those earnings which were 


made as a result of inventory appreciation of cotton and 
finished goods, as the result of the period of rising raw 
material and finished goods prices, which set in with the 
beginning of the recovery program in March, 1933. In- 
ventory enhancement was bound to be important for the 
reason that raw cotton underwent a rapid and substantial 
increase in value under the crop restriction program. 
Even with the processing tax deducted, the value of raw 
cotton increased between March and August, 1933, to the 
extent of 40 per cent. It is probably impossible to segre- 
gate these profits resulting from the higher value of in- 
ventory that occurred in 1933. They should be regarded 
in a measure as a recoupment of inventory losses that 


occurred during previous periods of declining raw mate- 
rial and finished goods prices. 


“4. The losses which the half of the industry covered 
by the report sustained in the last period covered by the 


‘report, namely, July and August, 1934, are disturbing 


because during that period the effect of profit from rising 
inventories was substantially eliminated and the industry 
had to rely for its profits, if any, on the difference be- 
tween its actual operating costs at current prices and the 
current prices which it was able to obtain for its product, 
with the result that instead of a profit there was a loss so 
that the industry was unable even to earn interest on its 
borrowed capital. The Code Authority has deemed it of 
vital importance to bring the facts as to the condition of 
the industry up to date by securing the financial returns 
from, it for the whole of the last six months of the year. 
This is deemed particularly important because the mar- 


gin between raw material and cost and selling price, out 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Machinery and The Textile 


Industry 


By John F. Tinsley 


Vice-President and General Manager Crompton and Knowles Loom Works 


What is to be the future of better machinery? In the 
past few years, since the beinning of the depression, this 
question has been answered in various ways, depending 
principally on the point of view of the one who ponders 
it. To some, the highly efficient machinery of today is 
held responsible for present economic and industrial ills, 
while others maintain that the advantages to civilization 
of up-to-date equipment far outweigh any disadvantages 
due to temporary unemployment of workers. 

In the last analysis, it must be significant that the 
United States, whose advances have been associated with 
a greater use of highly efficient machinery than any other 
nation in the world, has developed standards of living for 
the masses of its people far in advance of those nations 
whose industry is characterized by a minimum. use of 
machinery, such as China and India. Indeed, the use of 
such equipment is so inextricably connected with our 
progress in every field that it is inconceivable that any- 
thing could, or should, be done to arrest it, if our course 
is not to be set backward to conditions and standards 
long since passed. 

The question under discussion is of particular interest 
at this time to the textile industry in the light of restric- 
tions and implications that accompany present unemploy- 
ment problems in this industry. The question in the 
textile industry has received greater significance in the 
light of the fact that, due to problems now under consid- 
eration, the Government has taken a hand which has 
seemed to involve possibilities of unfavorable action re- 
garding the fullest use of improved and more efficient 
machinery. 

There is, however, no warrant for an unfavorable de- 
duction. Information that has come out of Washington 
in the past couple of weeks emphasizes the viewpoint of 
the Government. In the “New York Times” of Novem- 
ber 23rd, under a Washington dating of November 22nd, 
statement is made as to the consideration of plans for the 
furtherance of new co-operative recovery movements of 
industry and the Government. Under the proposal dis- 
cussed, an individual or corporation would be allowed to 
deduct from his taxable income taxable amounts which 
would be reinvested immediately in residential construc- 
tion or plant improvement. The article further states, in 
consideration of this plan, “Persons or corporations which 
make such deductions would, therefore, assume a direct 
obligation to make the expenditure, failing which the full 
tax and penalties would be assessed on the amounts with- 
held from taxation.” No official word as to the adoption 
of such a plan has yet been given, but the news article 
naturally indicates a favorable trend. Certainly, even 
the serious consideration of such a new departure on the 
part of the Government can only mean that the adminis- 
tration is not unfavorable to the use of better machinery. 

The following day, November 24th, an article with 
Washington dating of November 23rd, appeared in the 
‘“‘New York Times” to the effect that Mr. Jesse H. Jones, 
the chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
“has sent to all R. F. C. District Offices instructions that 
the corporation is eager to make loans to industry partic- 


ularly for the purpose of replacing obsolete equipment.” 


Coming closer to home, we find that the report of the 
Winant Commission, appointed in connection with the 
recent textile strike, and accepted by the President, makes 


*Address before Silk and Rayon Convention in New York. 


this significant statement, which I quote from Section IV 
of the report, “The problem in regulating the use of the 
stretch-out system is to find the proper balance between 
the fullest possible utilization of devices that will result 
in increased efficiency and at the same time protection to 
the worker from an improper increase in the work load.” 

I think it is noteworthy that the board, concerned as it 
was with the consideration of an alleged abuse in the use 
of machinery in the textile industry, should use the super- 
latives of language in stating its viewpoint as to the fun- 
damental principle to be observed in the use of efficient 
machinery in the industry. The use of the expression 
“the fullest possible utilization of devices that will result 
in increased efficiency, etc.,” indicates that there should 
be no prejudice against the use of efficient machinery—- 
the condition laid down being that in its use the workman 
should not be overburdened—a conclusion with which ai 
reasonable persons will agree. ; 


There appears to be no sound reason why the textile 
industry should not plan its future with a view to devel- 
oping the greatest possible efficiency through the proper 
use of the most efficient machinery. Indeed, it would 
seem that the producer of textiles must look to more 
efficient machinery in the future much more than in the 
past to enable him to meet competition. 


In discussing specifically the opportunity for greater 
efficiency in the textile industry, consideration should be 
given to the conditions under which mills. now are oper- 
ating as compared with those of the past. Heretofore. 
there apparently has been little relationship between the 
prices at which fabrics were sold and the true manufac- 
turing cost, either because of inadequate cost accounting 
systems in the mills, or because of a wilful disregard of 
certain cost elements. The raw material and labor items 
have been figured with reasonable accuracy, but the han- 
dling of overhead expense has been open to criticism. In 
the effort to show an operating profit, many mills, espe- 
cially those with obsolete equipment, have made no pro- 
vision for depreciation, on the ground that there was no 
further value in the machinery to write off. Had assets 
been accumulated for replacement purposes there might 
have been some foundation for this practice, but in the 
absence of the necessary funds it was not economically 
sound. The assets of mills which resorted to it have been 
dissipated and an artificially low level of manufacturing 
cost has been created. Until recently there has been an 
absence of restriction on hours of operation and on wage 
rates in certain sections of the country. Legal restric- 
tions have varied greatly between different States. The 
result was that by working longer hours, by running mor® 
shifts, and by paying lower wages, many mills could 
operate at costs below those of their competitors. 

The penalties for failure to achieve certain standards 
of quality were not as strict in the past as they are a’ 
present. Now a manufacturer frequently is obliged to 
make concessions to those to whom he delivers his produc: 
for alleged defects. These rebates are of considerable 
magnitude and constitute a deduction from profits. Under 
all these conditions many mills have continued to operate 
with a fair degree of success. From now on, however, 
they will be faced with a different situation. | 

Today industry is subject to many restrictions. The 
hours of operation and minimum wages have been estab- 
lished by the textile codes. Mills no longer can obtain 
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iow costs by operating excess multiple shifts, or by paying 
low wages. In addition, consumer resistance to rising 
prices and price differentials between raw materials such 
a: rayon and silk have increased the necessity for low 
cost aS a means of meeting competition from substitutes 
(ir various fabrics. | 

Another recent development is the changing attitude 
toward accounting practice. Through the work of trade 
associations and engineering organizations, sound cost 
accounting systems are being installed. This movement, 
added to a growing recognition of the necessity for ade- 
juate replacement funds, will bring about more unified 
manufacturing costs, and similarly equipped mills. 

To obtain lower costs, then, the mills no longer can 
rely upon long hours, low wages, and loose cost account- 
ing. Henceforth they must turn to more efficient meth- 
ods as the means for obtaining greater production per 
unit of floor space, per machine and per operative. 

The effect of idle machinery on manufacturing costs is 
not fully appreciated by many manufacturers. The in- 
evitable result of idle equipment is to throw an increased 
burden on that which is operating. To give a concrete 
illustration, we examined a mill recently in which there 
are 384 looms that are idle practically all the time, be- 
cause they are not suitable for the fabrics which now are 
marketable. The idleness of these machines places a bur- 
den of $19,700 on the rest of the looms in the plant, thus 
raising by that amount the normal operating cost of the 
active machinery. When this mill completes the rehabili- 
tation program which now is under way, the new ma- 
chinery replacing the 384 looms will operate on salable 
fabrics yielding a profit of approximately $88,300 a year. 
In other words, adding this profit to the saving in over- 
head, the total gain to the mill by making the replace- 
ment is $108,000, or $280 per loom per year. Under 
these conditions the mill can pay for the machinery in 
two years. : 

A similar case in another mill shows that 140 looms 
are habitually idle because they are unsuitable for profit- 
able work. The burden added to the active part of the 
mill is $19,277 per year. If the mill replaced the 140 
looms with machinery that is capable of producing mar- 
ketable fabrics, a profit of $43,750 per year would be 


added to the saving in overhead. In other words, the 


total gain to the mill would be $63,027. In this situation 
the mill could pay for the machinery in a little over a 
year, 

ji REPLACEMENT By MopERN MACHINERY 

While the replacement of idle machinery by new mod- 
ern machinery yields the greatest return, generally speak- 
ing, the replacement of old machines that are active is 
also financially desirable. As compared with even ten 
years ago, the machinery of today is vastly superior. The 
energies of the builders of new equipment during the 
depression have been directed toward producing equip- 
ment that is as different from much of that now in use 
aS an automobile of today is from an automobile of 
twenty years ago. Intensive studies have been made to 
the end of creating machinery that will produce fabrics 
at a low cost and of high quality and which will at the 
same time give flexibility which is needed where styles 
are Changing with ever increasing rapidity. 

The trend of modern machine design is toward higher 
speeds, larger packages of material and a reduction in the 
tate of stoppage both for mechanical reasons and for 
breakage in the yarns of which the fabrics are composed. 
Machining of an accuracy never before accomplished in 
such machinery, assembling with precision jigs, and. the 
maintenance of critical standards in dimension variations, 
reduce vibration and general wear and tear. Repair and 
maintenance costs are reduced incident to a simplification 
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of motions, and interchangeability of parts, and the plac- 
ing of parts in locations available for easy adjustment 
and replacement. Delays in the operation of the machin- 
ery, due to repairs, adjustments and changes are but a 
fraction of the time previously required. The result has 
been a great increase in the production obtained per 
machine and per operative. Hence, manufacturing costs 
with new equipment are much less than with old equip- 
ment. 
ADVANTAGES OF New Looms 


Speaking for my own industry, viz., the manufacturing | 
of high grade looms, our machinery of today is the result - 


not only of an exhaustive study of the problems of the 
employer, but as well those concerned with the physical 
and mental strain of the employee. As a consequence, 
mills having both the old and the new looms, have lists 
of applicants for the new machinery from those working 
on the old equipment. Surely, more and better goods and 
better costs, together with an improved employee morale 
is “a consummation devoutly to be desired.” 

In terms of the capital investment which is required 
for the replacement of old machines by new, again speak- 
ing for the fancy loom industry, the savings which result 
show a return that varies from 25 per cent to 50 per cent 
per year—in some cases it is even higher. 

That the silk industry should engage in a rehabilitation 
program is evident from the facts here stated and from 
the statistical situation of the industry. There are ap- 
proximately 90,000 looms weaving silk and rayon in the 
United States, excluding cotton looms previously used for 
the weaving of fine cotton and now employed on rayon. 
Of these 90,000 looms only a relatively small percentage 
is strictly modern, that is, as compared with looms that 
we biuld today. Indeed, it is conservatively estimated 
that over 60,000 of these looms are from 10 to 40 years 
of age. Not only are most of the looms in the country 
old, but many of them are not equipped with mechanisms 
which are deemed essential to high quality production by 
the best mills. Recently it was estimated that about one- 
third of the silk looms in the United States are not 
equipped with warp stop or feeler motions. Certainly, 
the mills which have these looms cannot expect to com- 
pete with commercial rivals which have been installing 
modern equipment in the last three or four years. 

That the movement toward replacing obsolete equip- 
ment in the silk and rayon industry has started is evident 
from the records of Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Since January, 1931, 8,041 Super Silk Looms have been 
installed for weaving silk and rayon. Thus, as compared 
with the total number of silk looms in existence, less than 


10 per cent are of the strictly modern type. However, 


the effects of this modernization already have been seen. 
In the mills where these looms are in operation produc- 
tion costs have dropped and the quality has been im- 
proved to a point far beyond the expectation of those who 
originally saw the benefits to be derived from a replace- 
ment program. | 

Science and invention have given to the textile industry 
new tools. Forces are moving to make their utilization 
possible. Better cost accounting, new social trend as to 
hours, wages and work burden of employees, demands for 
goods of higher quality, consumer pressure for increased 
product value, and last but not least, ever increasing 
competition from progressive manufacturers who keep 
abreast of the times in machinery and methods—all of 
these factors point to the need of machinery rehabilita- 
tion, if those now in the industry hope to continue in 
business and to meet the objective of accomplishment re- 
ferred to in the report of the Winant Commission as the 
“fullest possible utilization of devices that will result in 
increased efficiency.” 
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Defects Crepe Fabrics 


By Harold De Witt Smith, Ch.E., Ph.D., F.T.I. 


Textile Technologist, A. M. Tenney Associates, Inc. 


HE great bulk of crepe fabrics containing viscose 
rayon or acetate yarn are made with a dull luster 
warp. This may bé of viscose or acetate type. 
The fabrics of finer pebble have a filling of silk or of 
cuprammonium yarn crepe twisted. The greatest volume, 
however, are filled with crepe twist viscose rayon in 100, 
150 or 200 denier depending upon the rib and pebble 
desired. Considerable quantities of spun rayon in equiv- 
alent sizes are also used. 

You undoubtedly know, as well as I do, that the prin- 
cipal defects of such fabrics are only revealed after the 
fabrics are dyed and finished. These defects fall into a 
few categories principally: 

Pebble Defects—Width and pebble variation, breaks 
or cracks. 

Dyeing Defects—Uneven dyeing which may appear as 
irregular stains or blotches, or as filling bars or warp 
streaks. 

Mechanical Defects—Tenderness and fuzziness. 

The time allotted to me is so brief that an adequate 
discussion of all these faults is impossible. I shall touch 
but lightly on the nature of the principal troubles and 
shall attempt to focus your attention on the need for a 
concerted attack upon them. : 

Pebble defects are usually filling defects. They may 
originate with a designer who has made an error in con- 


‘struction. They may go back very often to a throwster 


who has given insufficient attention to the factors of 
moisture and tension which have been discussed by Dr. 
Quig. They may be due to a weaver who has neglected 
these same factors in copping the yarn and in weaving it, 
or who may occasionally load the warp with a size which 
is too slowly removed and so absorbs the creping power 
of the filling in the boil-off vats before it can draw the 
softening warp ends into the desired pebble. 
they may be due to your own handling of the fabrics in 
a finishing plant, perhaps stick marks, perhaps too sudden 
a shrinkage, perhaps insufficient removal of the size. 
This is a subject for a book, or for an evening at least. 
Dye Errects 

- There are dye streaks due to variations in the yarn. 
They are rarer now than a few years ago because of the 
precision control. which the rayon manufacturer has 
evolved and applied to every step of his process. There 


are streaks which appear to be due to a variation inherent 


in the yarn, but which are due to tension variations in 
the greige mill which affect the subsequent behavior of 
the yarn in dyeing. There are streaks which are due to 
faulty selection of dyestuffs or to faulty treatment in boil- 
off or in dye bath. There are blotches caused by sizes 
and by throwing oils which have ingredients that “break” 
out of their emulsions and fasten themselves in resist 
spots upon the fabric. 
MECHANICAL DEEFCTS 
Filaments may be broken in the yarn plant or in sub- 
sequent stages of processing with consequent fuzziness 
and perhaps tenderness of the finished fabric. The em- 
bossing machine is a potential source of great danger in 
tendering if it is not carefully handled. 


*Presented at Annual Meeting, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists. 
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Finally, 


So much for the defects themselves. They are popu- 
larly known as “headaches.” 

Shall we all co-operate to solve these troubles or give 
up the task as too difficult? I would ask you to consider 
a few pertinent facts: 

First—If there is one thing certain in this textile world 
of ours it is that the man-made fibers are here to stay. 
Whether they be made by the viscose, cuprammonium 
and acetate processes as at present, or by the nitrocellu- 
lose process, which seems to have passed into history or 
by processes yet unborn, there is no choice left to the 
throwster, the weaver, the knitter, and the finisher or 
dress and decorative fabrics. 


If each would stay in business he must handle success- 
fully the rayon and synthetic fibers which are being made 
today and those which will be made in the future. 


Second—High quality in fabrics created with these 
fibers can be attained because it is being attained today 
and every day. These fabrics are on the models of ex- 
clusive couturiers. They are in the better stores and 
shops. They come from the spindles of the progressive 
throwsters, from the looms of the finer weavers and from 
the dye vats of the modern finisher. 

Third—If some fabrics can be made right, all can be 
made right by rigid control of the conditions at each 
stage. The yarn producer has had to adopt and to devise 
scientific methods of precision control, and the result is a 
product which for all its faults is more uniform than any 
of the natural textile fibers. 


This same degree of precision manufacture must be 
applied by the throwster, the knitter, the weaver and the 
finisher in order to meet the standards of the trade. 

A single example to illustrate my point: In the course 
of my work I have had the privilege of seeing a number 
of finishing plants and my contacts with you men in these 
plants have been of great benefit to us, and I hope not 
entirely unfruitful to you.. But this week for the first 
time in the twelve years during which I have been in 
contact with the finishing industry I saw two dye jigs 
which were actually equipped with recording thermom- 
eters. That there may be others I do not doubt, but I 
know they are a rarity. In contrast to this, | know from 
personal observation that our own yarn plant is equipped 
with a recording gauge at every point where temperature, 
pressure, or humidity is of any importance in the man- 
ufacturing operations and these factors can, therefore, be 
actually held within the rigid limits which we know we 
must observe in order to produce a uniformly satisfactory 
product. 

Many of the common defects which I have mentioned 
are not easily traced to a given cause. The yarn may be 
at fault, or the preparation for weaving, or the weaving 
or the processing by the finisher or perhaps a latent 
defect produced by one of these may develop in a sub- 
sequent step. None of us can afford to pass the buck. 

A clever firm may temporarily sidestep some respon- 
sibilities which are difficult to trace to their true cause, 
and even some which are clearly its own. But such a 
policy is disastrous not only from a moral but from a 
hard-headed business point of view. I think it is passing 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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New Mills in North Carolina 


Several hosiery mill companies in North Carolina _— 
announced plans for increasing their facilities. 


- Larkwood Silk Hosiery Company, of Charlotte, is to 
build an extension that will virtually double the capacity 
of their present mill. The new building will adjoin the 
present plant and will be equipped with 24 full-fashioned 
machines. Building and equipment will cost about $350,- 
000. 

Hudson Silk Knitting Company, of Charlotte, recently 
organized by the owners of the Hudson Silk Hosiery 
Mills, will build a new mill on an 8-acre site purchased 
last week. 


The Caldwell Hosiery Mills have been organized at 


_ Granite Falls, N. C., by W. L. Mackie and P. L. Moore. 


A new hosiery mill is to be built at Hickory, N. C., by 
Fred A. Yoder and Frank Elliott. 


Details concerning the above items appear on the Mill 
News Pages. 


Hosiery Inventories Remain At Low Point 


Stocks of hosiery on hand at the end of November 
show insignificant increases as compared with stocks at 
the end of October, according to the current issue of the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Hosiery Code Authority. 


Full-fashioned hosiery continues to show material de- 
creases in inventories as it has for the four months pre- 
vious. The net increase registered for all types is trace- 
able to an expectable increase for this time of the year in 
certain types of seamless hosiery, notably anklets. Man- 
ufacturers are busy during the fall months producing 
against orders deliveries on which do not take place until 
after the first of the year. 


The total stocks on hand at the end of November were 
15,940,269 dozen pairs, as compared with 15,808,097 
dozen pairs at the end of October, and with 15,473,394 
dozen pairs at the end of November, 1933, thus showing 
an increase in stocks on hand as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

Stocks on hand for full-fashioned hosiery declined from 
4,222,891 dozen pairs at the end of October, to 3,868,466 
dozen pairs at the end of November. Stocks on hand for 
women’s seamless hosiery declined from 1,711,086 dozen 
pairs to 1,691,774 dozen pairs at the end of November, 
the decline being registered in all types, except women’s 
rayon seamless hosiery. Men’s seamless hosiery declined 
from 5,033,229 dozen pairs to 4,823,996 dozen pairs, the 
decline being effective in all types excepting cotton. 

PRODUCTION SLIGHTLY LOWER 

Production during the month of November was practi- 


cally unchanged from that of the previous month, being . 


9,239,590 dozen pairs, as compared with 9,322,243 dozen 
pairs for October. Full-fashioned production was 2,944.- 
084 dozen pairs, as compared with 3,009,702 dozen pairs 
in October, and seamless production was 6 295,506 dozen 
~— as compared with 6,312,541 dozen pairs in Octo- 
er 

Shipments of hosiery were 9,107,418 dozen pairs, as 
compared with 9,611,408 dozen pairs in October. A 
similar drop was recorded in shipment during November 


of 1933, but the 1934 decrease was smaller than that re- 
corded in the previous year. 

In order to obtain a clearer picture of the seasonal 
trend, the current bulletin compares shipments for the 
five-month period from July to November, 1934, with the 
corresponding period of 1933. This comparison shows 
that total shipments of all types combined for the period 
in 1934 were 93 per cent of those during the period of 
1933. Shipments of men’s seamless cotton hosiery, ank- 
lets—other than intents boys’ socks, cotton bundle 
goods, children’s 5¢s flat and 74s, and women’s full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, all daceudad the 1933 shipments for the 


period of comparison. 


TURNOVER Every Sixty Days 


The rate of turnover for all types combined for the 
twelve months ending November 30th remains at approx- 
imately once every sixty days, as it has been for each of 
the twelve-month periods ending with the four months 
prior to November. | 

A rapid rate of turnover of more than seven times per 
year was shown in boys’ golf hose, children’s 5¢s flat and 
74s, men’s seamless rayon and boys’ socks. A slight turn- 
over of less than four times a year was recorded in wo- 
men’s seamless wool hose, men’s golf hose, men’s ribbed 
goods, men’s seamless wool, men’s seamless silk and men’s 
full-fashioned hose. 


Buyers Expect Price Advances 


Hosiery buyers for resident offices view the approach- 
ing spring season as certain to produce higher prices in 
the low-end merchandise. The advances are not expected 
to be steep, 25 cents a dozen being looked for as a maxi- 
mum rise. 


Low stocks of retailers and a general shortage of mer- 
chandise throughout the market is looked for to maintain 
the market during January and February. but as these 
months are among the slowest in the industry, a surplus 
may result in March if manufacturers do not curb their 
production which is at capacity at present. The first 
three months of the year consume only one-half of the 
merchandise that the last three months do so that if the 
present pace of production is maintained some buyers 
believe that March may see a surplus of hosiery. Reports 
from both Philadelphia and New York manufacturers, 
however, state that they are closely watching the pulse of 
the market. 


Prices being quoted to resident buyers on women’s full- 
fashioned four-thread 42-gauge hosiery varies between $5 
and $5.25 with the larger producers anxious to establish 
the latter price as a minimum. Ringless hose is still very 
popular despite the prospects of lighter colors for the 
spring. Prices as low as $5.40 have been quoted within 
the last week for this merchandise. 

Close-outs are almost impossible to obtain in regular 
merchandise with some irregulars available at $4.25. 
Seamless hosiery is plentiful with little difficulty being 
experienced in obtaining deliveries, a natural result of the 
low prices of full-fashioned stockings. The only demand 
has been noted in the 29-cent retail line, which is gener- 
ally a 260-needle stocking, coming from the mill at from 
$2.15 to $2.30. The 300-needle stockings are selling at 
$2.25 and up. 
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The Thirty Hour Week 


By W. M. McLaurine 


Secretary American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


dustrial and National legislative circles for several 

years and now bobs up again as the modified Black 

Bill. The general public glances at it superficially, little 

comprehending its meaning beyond the fact that of the 

40 million possible industrial workers in the country 30 
million are at work and 10 million are idle. 

Then with quick mathematical precision they say that 

30 million people working 40 hours per week constitute 

1,200 million man hours per week; 40 million workers 


working 30 hours per week constitute 1,200 million man 
hours per week. | 


Therefore, the unemployment situation can easily be 
solved by this one legislative trick. It is a simple solu- 
tion and practical in its application. 


Before making such an important decision, a few ob- 


servations should be recorded on one phase of its appli- 
cation. 


These observations are influenced by the recent study 
made by the Brookings Institute on the study of “The 
Thirty-Hour Week.” 

It is reasonable to assume that the 30 million people 
employed represent the most efficient; that in the eco- 
nomic shift the less efficient were released. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this statement but it is reasonable 
to assume this as a general statement of fact. If the 30 
million efficient are now producing sufficient goods and 
supplying a necessary demand, what would be the effect 
_ of cutting off 300 million efficient man hours and substi- 
tuting therefor 300 million less efficient man. hours? If 
there were no other involvement than that; it is easy to 
see that sufficient goods could not be produced. 


But looking at it in another way, aside from the waste 
of the less efficient, a cut in hours of labor from 40 hours 
per week to 30 hours per week on the same weekly wage 
rate means an increased labor cost of 33 1-3 per cent. 
With the consumer still raving over the present prices of 
commodities, is it reasonable to believe that consumers 
will gladly and willingly accede to the increased labor cost 
which will be augmented as commodities proceed from 
the raw state through manufacturing processes to the 
‘final consumer. If the weekly wage rate is reduced in 
proportion to hours, the wage rate will in some cases 
probably be insufficient and it will resolve itself into a 
program of “share the work.” 


_ Will purchasing power be kept in parity with produc- 
tion costs, or will the consumer’s dollar grow smaller and 
actual purchasing power be less? 


Again, the government has argued vociferously and 
strongly that the parity between prices of agricultural 
products and industrial products must be reached. Proc- 
essing taxes, crop control measures and other forms of 
regimentation have been employed to boost artificially 
the price of farm crops and now, a 30-hour bill in labor 
employment will boost the price of industrial products 
and destroy the parity. The situation seems so ridiculous 
in this respect. Every farmer in America would be pen- 
alized by the passage of such a bill. 

If the 30-hour bill were made applicable to agriculture, 
which it does not in present form, the solution would be 
more involved and agriculture would lapse quickly into 
profitless prosperity and depression. 


gf 30-hour week has been floating around in in- 


But looking back again to the rigidity of the applica- 
tion of the 30-hour bill, in so far as it applies to industry, 
different types of industry in the usual operation of their 
system require varying work schedules, according to the 
character of labor demanded, the adoption and adapta- 
tion of machinery, and the methods of production em- 
ployed, and other factors. , 


It is not difficult for an intelligent mind with some | 


knowledge of industry to realize that any one, or all, of 
these factors would conflict with an inflexible 30-hour 
plan. It is evident that very disturbing conditions would 
immediately follow and perhaps be so important as to 
destroy the recovery idea or plan. , 


Again, when we think of 1,200 million work hours per 
week, it is unfair to assume that these work hours are 
equally distributed among all of the industries and what 
may be good for one will be good for all. : 

In many industries there have not been many notable 
technological improvements causing a rapid increase in 
production. 


Agriculture, transportation and the building trades 


have had their contributions but they are not comparable. 


to the technological improvements in some other indus- 
tries. 

In fact, nearly every industry is peculiar in its own 
development of the principles and applications of the 
scientific and mechanical age in which these changes are 
occurring. Not only are some industries rapidly changing 


in improved technology but others are becoming obsoles-— 


cent and gradually fading out of the industrial program. 
An inflexible program of work hours would indeed be 
most unfortunate when industry, so diverse, needs some 
flexibility. 

There are many other factors involved in this problem 
of the 30-hour week but only one more will be consid- 


ered. 


The fact of possible exports looms large. There are 
many commodities that must find outlets in foreign trade. 
These must meet foreign competition. Already, under 
present conditions, production costs added to raw prod- 
ucts costs make competitive prices in many lines an im- 
possibility. 

The theory of national self-sufficiency is rather in- 
triguing in its theory but in studying world movements 


and social development, it is indeed difficult to get away 


from international trade of certain types. 
The constant increase in production costs narrows mar- 


kets at home and abroad and -makes purchasing power 


less and less, and this in return will reduce employment 
for two reasons at least. If there is a restricted market 
area, there is sure to result a restricted demand and this 
means unemployment. If production costs can not be 
controlled by reason of fixed labor regulation, technologi- 
cal experts will intensify their efforts to further mechanize 
industrial processes with the hope of reducing costs. Fur- 
ther mechanization will produce more unemployment. 

There is a limit to what can be distributed as wages 
both in the upper and lower brackets. There is a price 
limit that the public will condone in the consumer market 
beyond which it stops. Everything is relative and labor 
hours and wages must not get out of this. relationship. 
The 30-hour week is a revolving wheel of economic and 
industrial destruction. 
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A large range of 
dischargeable 
“CELLITON DYESTUFFS” 


is now available. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY... 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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STERLING TRAVELERS 


fitted to your rings give better 


Spinning and Twisting 


CENTER BEARING Twister 


Travelers — improve twisting 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


George W. Walker, P. s Box 78, Greenville, S. C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture — 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury Mass. 


| The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. Lowell, Mass. 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 


Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


W. A. Hunt has resigned as superintendent of the San- 
tee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 


J. B. Meacham has resigned as superintende nt of the 
St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


A. R. McEachern has resigned as secretary and treas- 
urer of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


J. M. Butler, Sr., has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


A. I. McDonald has returned to his former position as 


superintendent of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, 


Armstrong Holt has been elected first vice-president 
and active manager of the L. Banks Holt Manufacturing 
Company, Graham, N. C. 


George Mintz, who has been with the Manville-Jenckes 
Corporation, Gastonia, N. C., now. has a position with one 


| of the mills in Augusta, Ga. 


O. G. Moorehead, formerly superintendent of the Loray 
plant, Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gastonia, N. C., has 
accepted a similar position at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, 


John Cope has resigned as president of the Santee Mills 
at Orangeburg and Bamberg, S$. C. He has served with 


the company for 32 years and will retire from active 
work. 


Frank Cantrell has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Manville-Jenckes Corporation, Gastonia, N. C., and 


accepted a position with the Springs Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, 


E. R. Lucas, for many years connected with the Ara- 
gon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., has been ap- 


pointed manager of the Neely-Travora Cotton Mills, 
York, 5. C. 


C. S. Henerey, vice-president and general manager of 
the Santee Mills, Bamberg and Orangeburg, S. C., will 
act as president and general manager of the two mills 


without change in title. The annual election of officers — 


is held in September. 


Lynn B. Williamson has resigned as president and gen- 
eral manager of the L. Banks Holt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Graham, N. C., in order to devote more time to his 
other interests: He will continue as president of the E. 
M. Holt Manufacturing Company, of Burlington. 


H. Z. Heuston, of American Bemberg Corporation, has 
been appointed assistant to Charles K. Seid, who is in 
charge of the development of markets for staple woven 
fabrics and presentation of new fabrics to the dress trade. 
Mr. Heuston’s former duties with the company were with 
the Educational Service Bureau. 


Overseers Meeting At Rhodhiss 


The annual meeting of the overseers, second hands and 
fixers at the Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, N. C., was held 
last Saturday night. An oyster supper was provided by 
General Superintendent Clarkson Jones and Assistant Su- 
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oerintendent L. A. Elmore. Music was furnished by the 
‘tudson String Band. 

Interesting talks were made by Mr. Jones and Mr. 
-Imore, who contrasted mill conditions in years past with 
hose of today. 

Expressions of opinion from the overseers present re- 
‘ected the esteem in which the superintendents are held 
vy their fellow workers. 


The Wymojo Get-Together Club Holds 
Monthly Meeting 


The Wymojo Get-Together Club met at the Kinder- 
carten Club House Saturday night, December 22nd. 
\fter a brief discussion of club business the Ladies’ 
\Velder Club served oysters in the dining room, where a 
Christmas tree and other holiday decorations made an 
attractive setting. About 40 persons were present, filling 
up the two tables. The club had as their guest the Rev. 
}. E. Vipperman, pastor of White Street Baptist Church, 
who made a very appropriate talk for the occasion. 
L. G. Hooper, superintendent of the Wymojo Mill, was 
presented with a nice Christmas gift from his employees 
as a token of their esteem and good will. Mr. Hooper 
also made a talk on some timely subjects of the day. 
There was also other short talks made by members of the 
club, all enjoying a good time during the occasion. 


OBITUARY 


GROVER C. DILLING 


West, Tex.—Grover C. Dilling, age 50 years, superin- 
tendent of the Brazos Valley Cotton Mills, was killed 
last week in an automobile accident. He was a brother 
of Marshall Dilling, well known textile man of Gastonia. 
He was a native of Gaston County, but moved to Texas 
about 25 years ago. 

He is survived by his widow and six children. 


B. E. WILKINS 


Sickie S. C.—Ball E. Wilkins, 69, founder and 
former operator of the Mary Louise Cotton Mill near 
Cowpens, in this county, died suddenly at Whitmire. He 
is survived by his widow and three children. He built 
the Mary Louise Mill in 1901 and operated it for 26 
years. 


GEORGE H. LEITNER 


Aiken, S. C.—George H. Leitner, 59, vice-president 
and general manager of the Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company, died Tuesday in an Augusta hospital after an 
illness of several weeks. 


One of the leading figures in the Carolina textile indus- 


try, he had been connected with the Graniteville Company 
since 1917 and was engaged in the textile business in 
Augusta before coming to Graniteville. He was a native 
of Richmond County, Georgia. 

His widow and several children survive. 


JAMES E. LOVEN 


Charlotte, N. C.—Funeral rites for James E. Loven, 
54, for 21 years superintendent of the Barnhardt Manu- 
facturing Company, who died at his home, 1133 Central 
avenue, Moriday, were held Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Loven is survived by his wife, Mrs. Willie Loven, 
three sons, Howard, James and Francis Loven, all of 
Charlotte, and a brother, Robert Loven, of Spartanburg, 
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60,000 ATWOOD SPINDLES 
ARE TWISTING RAYON 
AT BURLINGTON: MILLS 


Our Monarch RAYON Twister is made 
FOR RAYON. It hondles the most deli- 
cate os well as the heaviest synthetic 


fibres. it produces high qualit? yarns 


at low costs. Monarch Rayon Twisters 


ore OILLESS, removing all threat of 


of! stains. 


Ww THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY, STONINGTON, CONN.,U. S.A 


Gules Offices: New York Wilkes Barre, Pa. Stonington, Coun. Charlotte, N.C Los Angeles, 


ATWOOD MACHINES PROOUCE THE GULK OF AMERICA’S SILK AND RAYON YARNS 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


PROVI DENCE, R. I. 


123 GEORGIA AVE. 
.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 


SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


Specializing 
in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Seuthern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, &. C. 
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Designed with removable | 
labyrinth felt seal entirely | 
within confines of extra wide _ 
innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” | 
Precision Bearings, withlarge : 
grease capacity, assure su- 
performance. Write 


RUBBER ROLL 
| COVERING | 


All Kinds 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 


Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


SALISBURY MORTH CAROLINA 


CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
is handicapped by 
Inferior Processing Compounds! 


Replace poor tubes with good ones and your radio gives better 
reception. Replace inferior textile compounds with ONYX 
laboratory-controlled compounds, and your textile equipment 
produces finer fabrics. 


If you have trouble getting uniform production, if processing 
costs are high, if your finished goods lack fine quality .. . 
more than likely a switch to ONYX compounds will correct 
the situation. Whether you bleach, dye, print or finish, you 
can benefit by the effectiveness and uniformity of ONYX com- 
pounds. Write for full information on any problems. Samples 
sent upon request. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N, J. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Montreal 


Error in Report On Mill Earnings 


The Federal Trade Commission directs attention to an 
error in Table I of its report, made public Monday, De- 
cember 31, on investments, profits and rates of return of 
companies engaged in the textile industries. 

For the July-August, 1934, period the annual rate of 
return for Southern cotton mills was .445 instead of 4.45 
per cent, as shown by mistake in the last column of the 
second line of Section 3, Table I, Part I of the report on 
the textile industry. Copies of the report should be cor- 
rected accordingly. The error was due to misplacing a 
decimal point. 


Much Interest in Textile Show 


Greenville, S. C.—With less than three months inter- 
vening before the opening day preparations for the elev- 
enth Southern Textile Exposition are complete except for 
the final details of the program. These will be announced 
soon, 

The important events of the week will be the attend- 
lance of Dr. Edward T. Pickard and heads of the textile 
=e a meeting of the Southern Textile Association, 
and one of.the Greenville Section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. These will differ but little 
from the arrangements announced for October. The 
number of visitors to the show promises to be unusually 
large. As an indication of widespread interest several 
lexhibitors have within the past month increased the sizes 
of their reservations. New exhibitors are coming in at an 
encouraging rate, according to a statement made this 
week by W. G. Sirrine, president of the Exposition. 

Mr. Sirrine said that he would not be surprised if all 
the remaining space on the first and second floors were 
disposed of within the next 30 days. There is no danger 
of later-comers being refused admission, however, since 
the balcony diagram is being prepared for any who can 
not be accommodated on the two main floors. The steel 
Annex has long since been sold out. The show will open 
April 8th and run through the 13th. 


Power Rate eae Helps Eight Cotton 


Spartanburg, S. C.—The State Railroad Commission 
has ordered the Carolina Power and Light Company of 
Raleigh to reduce its rates to textile plants in South Car- 
olina approximately $20,000 a year, effective January Ist. 

The reduction applies to cotton mills as follows: Ches- 
terfield Yarn Company, Pageland; Hartsville Print and 
Dye Works, Hartsville; Cheraw Cotton Mills Nos. 1 and 
2, Cheraw; Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden; Kendall 
Mills, Camden; Carolina Textile Corporation, Dillon; 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, Hartsville; Marlboro Cotton 
Mills at Bennettsville and McColl. 


Lower Pore Rates in N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C.—Additional rate reductions meaning a 
isaving of about $60,000 a year for North Carolina textile 
plants were announced for the Carolina Power and Light 
Company by Stanley Winborne, State Utilities Commis- 
isioner. 
Mr. Winborne said that the reductions are purely vol- 
untary and are the result of conferences between the com- 
mission and company officials in recent weeks. 

The aggregate amount of the savings was figured by 
L. V. Sutton, president of the power company, on the 
basis of the company’s records, Mr. Winborne said. 
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ENKA, N. C. 


That's the word that goes round...Englo 
hosiery really is better. Women who have 
worn it tell their friends, buy it for their grow- 
ing daughters, congratulate themselves on 
having found a real buy. They are impressed 
by the extreme dullness, the suede-like soft- 


ness and when they find out how much longer 


-Englo hosiery wears, their enthusiasm soars. If 


your hosiery source is not an Englo licensee, 


write us for a list of Englo knitters. 


 ENKA 
Englo Nosietvy RAYON 


longer wedP 
Engle hosiery the 


-ness and extremely smooth texture. - 


A mill that is having phenomenal success with 
Englo hosiery writes us: 
“Our customers who have seen it 


are impressed by the unusual dull- 


They say it is something new in 
rayon hosiery. The extra strength 
of Englo yarn is a selling feature 
because of the increased durability 


of the hosiery." 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 


271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Junius M. SMITH. 


_.._Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION | 
One year, payable in 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 4,00 


Contributions on to its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Gorman vs. Nash 


textile industry of the South read’ with 
much interest the recent statement of Miss 
Carrie Nash, former financial secretary of textile 
union No. 2171 at Greenwood, S. C., and the 
reply to same by Francis J. Gorman, vice-presi- 
dent of the United Textile Workers, as issued 
from Washington, D. C.: . 

The statements of Miss Nash may be listed 
as follows: 


(1) 


(2) 


That she was financial secretary of tex- 
tile union No. 2171 at Greenwood, S. C. 
That each month she mailed to Francis 
J. Gorman’s secretary a money order 
for approximately $150 and, that after 
each remittance, a letter of thanks came 
immediately. 

That prior to the strike ie had sent to 
the secretary of Francis J. Gorman ap- 
proximately $1,500. | 

That when, during the strike, the local 
treasury became depleted, she, upon the 
order of the local union president, sent 
‘Francis J. Gorman a special delivery 
letter notifying him of that fact and 
that whereas remittances had always 
been promptly acknowledged, no reply 
was ever made to that or any other re- 
quest for assistance. 

That at a convention in Gaffney, S. C.., 
a resolution was drawn and telegraphed 
to Francis J. Gorman asking that a com- 
missary be set up in Greenwood for the 
relief of union members but no reply 
was made to that appeal. 

That in spite of the fact that textile 
union No. 2171 sent the secretary of 
Francis J. Gorman $1,500 prior to the 


(3) 
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strike, all of which was promptly ac- 
knowledged, all requests for relief dur- 
ing the strike were ignored and no relief 
was sent by Francis J. Gorman or any 
of his associates. 


Gorman’s Reply 


Francis J. Gorman, in a letter from Washing- 
ton, D. C., dated January 3, 1935, says: 

(1) That there is a code of ethics in the 
labor movement which is upheld by all 
decent people, thereby implying that it 
was wrong for anybody to question him 
about union funds or about his failure 
to afford relief to hungry strikers. 

That he hoped Miss Nash would attend 
a meeting which he would address at 
Newberry, 5. C., on January. 5, 1935. 
He failed to say why no relief was sent 
or why he ignored letters about the need 
for relief funds. 


Miss Nash’s Reply 


(2) 


(3) 


Francis J. Gorman are true and that she 
can prove them. 

That she did not see any necessity for 
going to Newberry to attend a meeting, 
as no meeting could alter the facts. 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


Francis J]. Gorman has not attempted to deny 

(1) That Miss Nash, as financial secretary 

of local No. 2171, sent him $1,500 prior 
to the strike. 
That when the members of textile union 
No. 2171 found themselves in distress 
during the strike and called upon him 
for relief, he ignored all communications 
and sent neither funds nor any other 
form of relief. 


Our Belief 


That Francis J. Gorman and his asso- 
ciates kept all the money collected as 
initiation fees and dues prior to the 
strike. 

That during the strike they deliberately 
and with carefully planned statements 
stalled the strikers about the relief to be 
sent. 

That none of the money collected from 
union members prior to the strike was 
ever sent South except as salaries and 
expenses for State and district represen- 
tatives of the Gorman organization, 
most of whom lived in luxury at the best 
hotels. 

That Miss Nash told the truth and that 
Francis J. Gorman dares not answer 
her except evasively. 


(2) 


(2) 


(1) 


(3) 


That the charges she made against 
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(5) That her story is that of almost every 
local textile union in the South but that 
few other financial secretaries have 
nerve enough to tell the truth. © 


Richberg vs. Johnson 


R. RiCHBERG, who is now co-ordina- 
tor of all activities under the NRA, seems 
to be engaging in a personal war with his former 
chief, General Hugh Johnson. 

It is remarkable that Donald Richberg could 
have reached such a powerful position as co-ordi- 
nator of the NRA, that is, remarkable unless 


one realizes his connections and the powerful 


influences which pushed him into that position. 


Donald R. Richberg was a socialistic lawyer 
in Chicago and a law partner of the notorious 
Clarence Darrow. 


He was never considered much of a lawyer 
but he was known to the public as the man who 
took $133,000 out of the treasury of the City of 
Chicago in fees in the gas rate litigation. 


Richberg was an active member of the League 
for Industrial Democracy, the organization 
which has for its motto ‘Production for use but 
not for profit” and which has for many years 
been conducting propaganda among college stu- 
dents. 


Among his close associates in the League for 
Industrial Democracy and other socialistic move- 
ments have been such radicals as Norman 
Thomas, Arthur Garfield Hayes (who helped the 
Communists at Gastonia), Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Sidney Hillman, Rose Schneiderman and 
others. 

It is this man, Donald R. Richberg, an advo- 
cate of “Production for use but not for profit” 
who is co-ordinating industries under the NRA 
and is attacking General Hugh Johnson. 


ls Gorman Slipping? 


tT is a report to the effect that the recent 
trips of Francis J. Gorman to the South 
have been not so much in behalf of the unions 
as in his own interest. 

It is reported that an effort has been made to 
take Mr. Gorman’s racket away from him and 
that he has been trying to combat that move- 
ment. 

It is well known that one of the printers who 
is now a State manager for the United Textile 
Workers has, in conversations with cotton man- 
ufacturers, been very bitter in his critcisms of 
Gorman and Gorman’s methods and has ex- 
pressed the desire for a Southern union which 
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would not be affiliated with the Gorman organi- 
zation or pay financial tribute to same. 

The several printers who are now supervising 
the textile unions in the South, would profit im- 
mensely if they could cut loose from Gorman 
and be able to put into a treasury of their own 
all the dues collected in the South, and we have 
an idea that there is considerable basis for the 
report that Gorman has recently been much dis- 


turbed over the possible loss of his very lucrative _ 


racket. | 

The manner in which Francis J. Gorman 
kicked the former union leader, Thos. F. Mc- 
Mahon, into oblivion does not entitle him to 
much sympathy when others try to take the 
racket away from him. 


Misplaced Decimal! Point 


os is an old adage to the effect that it al- 
ways pays to “mind your p sand qs.” To 
this may be added that it is also a good idea to 
mind your decimal points. Failure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to nail down a decimal 
in the proper place resulted in a rather grotesque 
error in the Commission’s recent report covering 
mill earnings. 

The original report showed the rate of return 
for the Southern mills for July-August, 1934, as 
4.45 per cent. However, it developed later that 
the decimal point was on the loose and the cor- 
rect figure was .445 per cent. 

It just goes to show what a whale ofa differ- 
ence a decimal point makes. 


A Good Start 


B hes textile markets are off to a good start for 
the year. In almost every division, mills are 
busy and orders have been showing a good in- 
crease for some time past. Mills have succeeded 
in getting prices up to some extent, but still find 
they are too low. Present quotations, however, 
are very strong, and a tendency to advance is 
noted. 

The steady inquiry would indicate that buyers 
are still in need of further large supplies and 
market developments tend to show that another 
very active buying movement is due soon. Buy- 
ers are apparently expecting higher prices later. 


Reports from many sections of the country 


indicate real improvement in many lines of busi- 
ness. Retail trade in consumer goods has been 
particularly good in recent. weeks. 

Save for the heavy-goods industries, where 
business continues to lag, business in general 
shows a most encouraging tendency and there is 
reason to expect still further improvement. 
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What Do Oil Spattered Warps 
Cost Your Mill? 


The answer will prove to you 
that dripping, leaking liquid 
oils are costly no matter how 


low in first price. 


7 out of 10 leading mills use 
Non-Fluid Oil: because they 
KNOW that it saves many 
times its own cost by “staying 


put” in bearings. 


Savings on oil spots alone 
amount to several times the 
cost of NON-FLUID OIL. 


Write today for free testing sample and 
latest edition “Lubrication of Textile 
Machinery” —just off the press 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, til. Providence, R. 1. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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OpELIKA, AtA.—J. A. Jones was appointed trustee in 
bankruptcy of the Opelika Manufacturing Company at a 
meeting held Wednesday. The mill has been idle for the 
past several years. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Vardry Mills have been pur- 
chased by L. T. Batson. It is understood that the pur- 
chase price for the mills and village was $15,000. 

There are 16 tenant dwellings, 12 acres of land and the 
mill and office buildings. 

The property was formerly owned by the Ninth City 
National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. 


York, S. C.—Notice has been given that W. Bedford 
Moore, .Jr., Joseph E. Hart and M. E. Roberts, corpora- 
tors, will file with the Secretary of State of South Caro- 
lina their declaration for a charter for a corporation to be 
known as the Neely-Travora Yarn Mills, to be located at 
York, and to have a capital stock of $50,000, divided into 
500 shares of the par value of $100 each; to do a general 
cotton textile manufacturing business. 


GRANITE Faris, N. C.—-The Caldwell Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., producers of men’s hosiery, have secured a State 
charter. Authorized capital is $100,000, with $8,000 in 
stock subscribed by W. A. Mackie, P. L. Moore, G. G. 
Williams and others. Everett Berry has been named su- 
perintendent and general manager of the plant. Mr. Long 
is president, Mr. Mackie, vice-president, and Miss Louise 
McAfee, secretary-treasurer of the company. 


Crover, S. C.—J. W. Quinn, receiver for the Clover 
Mills Company, states that the company is endeavoring 
to secure a loan from the RFC with which to operate in 
the future. This company has been in receivership since 
June 22nd of this year, and has not been in operation 
since that time. Mr. Quinn says that the future opera- 
tions will depend largely upon whether or not a loan can 
be secured from the Government. | 

This company formerly manufactured fine combed 


yarns, and has 24,036 spindles. 


Ozark, ALA.—It was announced this week by Harwell 
G. Davis, collector of internal revenue, that sale of the 
Dale Cotton Mill to satisfy past due cotton processing 
taxes amounting to about $18,000 is scheduled for about 
February Ist. This is the initial case of its kind in Ala- 
bama, and it is believed to be the first time the Govern- 
ment has taken this action anywhere in the United States. 

Last summer the collector of internal revenue here 
levied on the mill for the unpaid processing taxes and 
subsequently a group of unsecured creditors filed an in- 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy against the company. 
In December Judge C. B. Kennamer, in Federal District 
Court at Montgomery, adjudged the company bankrupt, 
and M. H. Harper, chief assistant to Collector Davis here, 
was elected trustee by the creditors. The mill property, 
shown by a schedule of assets filed with the collector to 
have a gross value of approximately $150,000, will be sold 
about the first of next month. The assets of the company 
include the plant, machinery and real estate. C. A. 
O’Neal, of Andalusia, Ala., is president of the company 
and N. L. O’Neal. Ozark, is manager. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mills have 
announced plans for building an addition that will vir- 
tually double the present production. The present build- 
ing will be enlarged by an addition in the rear of approxi- 
mately the same size as the original plant. The new unit, 
plus all necessary machinery and equipment, will cost 
about $350,000, according to R. H. Moeller, vice-presi- 
dent. 

At present the company operates 28 full-fashioned ma- 
chines and will install 24 more in the new plant. The 
product is sold direct under the Larkwood trade-mark. 
About 200 employees are now at work. 


Hickory, N. C.—Announcement was made here of the 
formation of a new hosiery mill for Hickory. Members 
of the new firm are Fred A. Yoder and Frank Elliott, both 
of whom were formerly connected with J. A. Cline & Son, 
hosiery manufacturers of Hildebran. Mr. Yoder was of- 
. fice manager for the Cline Mills and Mr. Elliott was su- 
perintendent, it was stated. | 

The new mill will be located in the western section of 
town in the building formerly occupied by the G. & H. 
Hosiery Mills on Ninth avenue. About 50 knitting ma- 
chines will be installed, it was stated, and the product 
will be: men’s unfinished half hose. 


Hicu Faris, N. C.—-The High Falls Manufacturing 
Company has been sold by order of the court, being, bid 
in by Wade Siler, of the Pittsboro, N. C., law firm of 
Siler & Barber, for $10,000. 

Mr. Barber stated that he was bidding for the Piedmont 
Mortgage Company. The amount which the property 
brought at forced sale represents but ten cents on the 
dollar of the $100,000 value placed upon the mill during 
its hey-day. For several months, the High Falls concern 
has been operating under a receivership, Harvey B. Jones, 
of Sanford, N. C., being named receiver by the court. He 
is administrator of the estates of A. J. and John Jones, 
both deceased, who were large stockholders in the mill. 
It is believed that the mill will continue in operation. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The Statesville Garment Com- 
pany announces it has just completed the installation of 
new machinery for the manufacture of undershirts. Hoyt 
M. Lippard is secretary and treasurer of the company. 

More than thirty men and women are employed regu- 
larly by this company in the manufacture Manleigh un- 
derwear for men. The factory has never closed: down for 
lack of orders. The only curtailment that the company 
has ever known has been for the Christmas holiday sea- 
son or to install new equipment. 

Mr. Lippard states that at the present time the com- 
pany has more orders than can possibly be filled and 
expansion is necessary. At the present time the company 
can turn out 1,800 pairs of shorts each day and 1,200 
pairs of union suits. 


Greenville Mills Pay Dividends 


Greenville, $. C-—Textile mills of the Greenville sec- 
tion paid out almost $200,000 in dividends on the first of 
the year, according to figures compiled here. 

The payment of these dividends was a hopeful sign in 
the textile industry, especially considering the handicaps 
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\ HE ideal closet that 
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matter how 
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JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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under which the manufacturers have labored during the 
last year and the difficulties they have encountered from 
various sources in the operation of their mills. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Company, of Piedmont, S. 
C., paid out $80,000, a 5 per cent dividend on common 
stock, according to S$. M. Beattie, president. 

Fred W. Symmes, of Greenville, president of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills of Union, S. C., announced the Union-Buf- 
falo Mills paid out $46,000, or a dividend of $1.75 a 
share on preferred stock. 


Victor-Monaghan Mills of Greenville paid about $10,- 


000 as a $1.75 a share dividend on preferred stock, and 
Dunean Mills of Greenville paid about the same amount. 
Southern Bleachery and Piedmont Print Works at Tay- 
lors, S. C., paid $40,000 dividends on preferred stock. 
Checks were mailed out to stockholders on January 
Ist. 


Code Avlaetty Welcomes Study of Mill 
Earnings 
(Continued from Page 3) 
of which manufacturing costs have to be paid, has during 
this period narrowed to alarming close figures compared 
to the past. The Code Authority has therefore urged 
upon the Federal Trade Commission the desirability of 
completing its studies for the last six months of the year 
during which the distorting figure of inventory apprecia- 


_ tion has been substantially lessened or eliminated. 


“5. In determining the rate of profit on value of in- 
vestment it is, of course, vitally important that the base 
of the value of investment should be accurately deter- 
mined. From such information as was available to the 
industry there were strong indications that by reason of 
write-offs and ultra-conservative methods of dealing with 
capital accounts the book value of the facilities of the 


companies had been written down to figures far below 
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both original cost and present value, One test of this is 
the very excellent appraisals made by the fire insurance 
mutuals for many mills for insurance purposes and used 
as a basis for payment in the event of destruction by fire. 
It was believed that the examination of these appraisals 
would show that the book value of the investment was 
thus very materially below the actual value and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was requested to include this 
aspect of the situation in its investigation. As the com- 
mission did not find it practicable to do so, some investi- 
gations were undertaken by the industry itself along these 
lines which went far to confirm this impression. It is 
hoped that the commission itself may find it possible to 
supplement its present work with a thorough and author- 
itative examination along these lines. It is bound to 
show that the book value figures as reported and used by 
the commission are highly conservative, and it is believed 
it will show that the actual value of the investment, both 
from the standpoint of original cost and present value, is 
materially in excess of that now used as a base. 

“6. It is believed that the work of the Federal Trade 
Commission demonstrates the value to an industry of 
authoritative current studies of its financial situation, and 
the industry very much appreciates the work which the 
commission has already done and looks forward to its 
completion.” 


Defects in Crepe Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 6) 


rapidly because those who practice it cannot survive 
against those who are acting according to the facts. 
Every cdmplaint offers a chance to learn more about 
these man-made textiles. When we consider the genera- 
tions of work and of testing by trial and error which 
have been spent in slowly building up the present ability 
to handle the natural fibers, which still present many 
difficulties—the accomplishments in this new field are the 
more remarkable. The yarn manufacturer is using all the 
tools of modern science and all the knowledge he can gain 
He asks that you who handle 
the yarn from winding and throwing through to the fin- 
ished fabric shall do the same. I know I can speak for 
my own principals and I believe that every yarn producer 
will join me by pledging full co-operation in every effort 
to find the facts behind each complaint and to act upon 
them. Such a course will provide each of us who makes 
or processes these new textile products with more knowl- 
edge upon which to base successful operations. 
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Your Machinery NOW! 
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Ask the Mills We Have Served—Names on Request 
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Plan Shirt Factory Selects Silk Mill Site 
At Kinston 


Kinston, N. C.—Kinston and Phil- 
adelphia interests will finance a new 
shirt factory here, the Kinston Cham- 
ber of Commerce announces. It is to 
be located at Queen and Blount 
streets. At the start, 100 operatives 
will be employed, and the number 
will be increased later. Max Green- 
stein will head the company. 


At Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.—Announcement 


is made that a site for a 200-loom 


silk weaving plant has been selected 
here, on property owned by Mayor 
W.5. F..Tatum near the railroad also 
owned by the Tatum interests, and 
construction work on the building will 
begin at an early date. Max Stein, 
president of the Domestic Silks, Inc., 


of New York, which will operate the 
plant, made the selection of the site. 
The building will be paid for with 
money raised by public subscriptions 
and will be furnished the company 
rent free for five years. 


The silk company head likewise 
revealed that a dyeing and throwing 
plant may be added to the weaving 
unit and a complete silk manufactur- 
ing operation developed here, the first 


Southern city to obtain such an enter- 


prise. 


Mr. Stein said that the silk weav- 
ing unit in Hattiesburg will employ 
about 200 operatives who will be paid 
annually about $90,000. 


Annual Meeting Of 
Textile Merchants 


The sixteenth annual dinner of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York will be held on 
the evening of January 11, 1935, at 
the Union League Club. 

Goldthwaite H. Dorr, recently 
elected president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, will be the guest of 
honor and principal speaker of the 
evening. 


World’s Cotton 
Use Shows Drop 


World cotton spinners used fewer 


bales of all kinds of cotton during 
November than during October, ac- 
cording to a report by the New York 
Cotton Exchange Service. 


“November world consumption of 
all kinds of cotton aggregated 2,133,- 
000 bales as compared with 2,198,000 


in October, 2,150,000 in November . 


last season, and 2,055,000 two sea- 
sons ago. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
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79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston $223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—-Cotton goods markets generally were 
quiet last week. Prices were firm and continued to show 
an advancing tendency. Sales agents feel that further 
large buying will develop within a short time. Inquiry 
for goods wanted in February and later months continued 
very active. Buyers who bid for February deliveries at 
current prices were not successful. 


Sales of print cloth yarn goods for the week ran about 
60 per cent of the restricted production caused by the hol- 
iday. This was somewhat better than had been expected, — 
and was even more satisfactory when it was noticed that 
the business was made up almost entirely of small lots to 
a very wide range of buyers. Prices were not changed on 
the week in any of the print cloth constructions, although 
a more widespread stiffening on later deliveries was noted. 


Cotton fine goods were active and some advances were 
made. Wide combed lawns for use in eyelet embroidered 
batistes were in good demand for quick shipment, and 
‘4c premiums were paid on some constructions for early 
deliveries. The 40-inch numbers were more freely offered 
hor quick shipment than on contract, most mills wanting - 

'4c more for February and forward than they were will- 
ing to do on spots. 

‘The advance in rayon yarns of an additional 2c a 
pound last Monday caused some confusion in rayon cloth 
markets, but buyers were so greatly in need of goods that 
they soon paid higher prices asked by mills on a number 
of constructions.. The advances generally were in straight 
poundage reflection of the yarn advance, but several rayon 
constructions were sold so far ahead and the demand re- 
mained so heavy that there was definite likelihood of 
further advances based upon conditions within the cloth 
market. The advance in yarns was regarded as a con- 
structive move from the ciewpoint of both mills and con- 
verters, since it left them assured of a stable market 
through the initial spring gray goods buying season. . 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s _. 47% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 67% 


Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s __ 


sheetines. 3-vard 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 
Denims 15 


Dress ginghams ce 


Staple ginghams 9% 
Standard prints | 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


4 

16% 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was little change in the yarn 
situation last week. Prices were generally firm at the 
levels noted for the past several weeks. Stocks have been 
further reduced and less yarn has been offered under cur- 
rent quotations. Most consumers are now paying full 
quoted prices, 

Yarn sales since the holiday have been at the weekly 
rate of above 5 million pounds, figuring gray carded yarn 
alone. In addition, there has been normal activity in 
colored carded yarn and in combed peeler and mercerized. 
Prices have not changed quotably since the latter part of 
December, but it is evident that distress selling has con- 
tinued to wane and consumers seeking supplies at the old 
low prices have found little encouragement. 

In some quarters, there is complaint that a good many 
customers are still buying in small lots, but elsewhere it is 
claimed this is a good sign, as the majority of such sales 
are put through at full quotations and they indicate im- 
mediate need of additional yarn. Year-end inventories 
among consumers are relatively small, so far as can be 
ascertained to date. 

The increase in demand for combed peeler yarn has 


been even more remarkable than the steady buying of 


carded counts, dealers report. The latest summary of 
combed yarn sales shows single yarns have been sold at 
about 50 per cent above the rate of production, and ply 
yarns at about 25 per cent above production. Combed 
yarn shipments slackened during the holiday period, as 
usual, but some of the larger users of ply yarn kept their 
shipments coming in as usual, and the shipments of the 
ply yarn have closely approximated production. Output 
of single combed yarn recently reached the highest weekly 
average in months, due solely to more active demand. 
Average weekly sales of ply combed yarn recently crossed 
1 million pounds, the highest since fall of 1933. 

In carded yarns, buying during the last week demon- 
strated that customers’ interest in January remains about 
on the same scale as in December, which registered un- 
usually heavy volume of sales. Prices of both carded and 
combed. yarns still have plenty of room for improvement. 


Southern Single Warps 28s 
29% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
12s 

27% Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
32%-__ and 4-ply .....‘... 26%--- 

40s 40 - Part Waste insulating Verne 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply a | | 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and “4-ply.. 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply.__..23 -238% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 28%-_. 
10s . 27%-_- 20s 
l6s 26s 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only ite the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Previdence, FR. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send lbs Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues | 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PREss 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Re 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on witt tell 
you more about 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 


The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 


bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 
Textile Soaps and Chemicals 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


~/ 
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BULLETIN 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


BEBE BER SET RES ESET 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 


representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 


parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 


Healey Ma. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
rscoy Md exington Bidg., A. T. Jacob- 
son Birmingham, Ala.. Webb Craw- 
ford Bile. John Grea an, Megr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Bl William Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., ee 
Electric Power Bldg., D. Kerr, 
wo O., First National Bank BI 
Ww. G.M Mer.: ; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bldg. Burbank, Megr.; Houston, 
Ter, "Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New 
Orl eans, La., Canal Bank Blde., F. W. 
Stevens, Mgr. ; Va., Electric 
C. L. Crosby, 
Mer.; San Antonio, Tex” Frost National 
Bank Bidg., Bar! R. Hury, M Mer.; Tampa, 
Fia., 415 Hampton St Cc. Flanagan, 
Mer; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D.. M M. McCargar, Mgr Washington, D. 
C., Southern Bldg. C. Hood, Maer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th St., 
Charlote, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York pe Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N 


Arneld, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
RB... Sou. Office, Independence 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 6, Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.: R. . Bue Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 


Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice- Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Bec. ; 
Geo. B. Snow, et Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Pe 
and Alabama. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., A. P. Robert and P. Car 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: Ala. 
and D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; 
and ‘Va., W. T. Smith, P. O. 
Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Sou. Office, 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Fred Sails. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., 
C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Slever, 
P. O. Box 3240, Charlotte, N. C.; ks 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto S8St., Spr: irtanburg, Ss. 
C.: R. Cc. Young, Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; 8S. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brown & Co., D. 
Sou. Rep., N. 


Sou. 
Greenville, 8. 


P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co.. 852 
St., Chicago, Ill. N. C. ana 

ineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg. 

W., Phila- 


hartecta 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. 
Zahn, Mgr. 


delphia, 
Charlotte, N 


rkins, Rep. Georgia 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson S8St., 
New -York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432; West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, 


Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
=— Stee! & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; 
ville, S. C 


Clements Mfg. Co.. 6650 S. Narra 
Ave., Chicago. Tll. Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Blidg., Richmond, Va. 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, 


Inc., 


Green- 


nsett 


Clinton Sales Co.., Greenville. Ss. C., Byrd 
Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office, 223 
Spring Sst. 58. w.. Box 466, Luther 
Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.;: Charlotte, 
Luther Knowles, Sr., Sou. Rep.; head- 
quarters at Charlotte Hotel. 

Corn Products Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 


Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John B. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit. Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep., Wm. . Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C., 


Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Reps., E. Spen- 
cer, Box 681, Charlotte. N. 
Gunn, Box 215, Lynchburg, Va. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


Sou. Rep., B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga. W. M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. 1., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: EB. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mgr.— Technical Sou. Ware- 
houses, Bag First St.; Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge. 

. Hunt, 10831 Jefferson Standard 
widen Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dahbs, 
John L. Dabbs. Jr., 715 Providence Blidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. c.: J. M. Howard, 185 
S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.: W. F. Cray- 
ton. Dimon Court Apt., Columbus. Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay - 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul 8B., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 581. Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.. Wm. B. Walker. 
Jalong, N. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia. N.C. C. 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 

Gates Rubber Co.. Denver, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 61 Bullders 
Chartotte, NW C. 


213 Johnston Bidg., 


Lawrence, 


Bullders 


Genera! Dyestuff Corp.. 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house. 1101 S. Blvd.. Charlotte, N. C.. B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co... Schenectady. N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston, W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mgr.: Char- 
lotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; : 
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Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 

. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Maers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap; Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Megr.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn... W. O. McKinney. Mgr.:; 
Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, 
Ky.. BE. B. Myrick. Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., 
. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La., 
B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex.. I. A. 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops. Atlanta. 
Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas, Tex.. : 
F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General ae Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 


boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.. Frank E. Keener, 
Sprin N. W., Atlanta. Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Bank Bildg., Char- 
lotte, N. 
eet Tire & Rubber Co.. Inc., The. 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick. 205- 
207 7th Charlotte, N. C.;: P. B. 


Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. 
FPla.: Boyd Arthur. 718-715 Linden Ave.. 
Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
C‘arroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: BE. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport. 


La:: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 


Birmingham, Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr.. 
W. Jackson and Oak Stas... 
Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders. 209 E. 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Ziérach, 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond. Va.: J. C. Pye. 191- 
189 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. - 


Grasselll Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Cor. 
Knoxville. 
Broadway. 


.Graton & Knight Co... Worcester. Mass. 
Sales Reps.: W. Davis. Graton & 
Knight Co., 318 Vine St.. Philadelphia, 


Pa.: D. A. Ahistrand. 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 116 8. 11th St.. St. Loutls, 
Mo.;: 0. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave.., 
Charlotte, N. C.: D. J. Moore. 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis. Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce 8t., 


Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 
& Supply Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: Me- 
Gowin-Lyons Hadwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 


Ala.: 
Bide. Annex, 


Anderson. 301 Woodside 
Greenville. 8. C.: Cameron 


& Barkley Co., Charleston. S. C.: Came- 
ron & Parkley Co... Jacksonville, Fia.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, F'la.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co.. Tampa. Fia.: 


Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.: Tay- 


lor-Parker Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Columbus 
Iron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Sup- 


ly Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Dallas 
alias, Tex.: Textile ply 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., 
N. eith-8immons Nashville, 
Tenn.; Supply Co.., Tenn.: 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Arxk.: Southern 
rips Co., Jackson. Tenn.: B. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans. La. 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co.. Greensboro. 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters. Mer. Sales Rep., 
Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C, 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway. 
New York City. Sou. Reps... Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanbure. 
Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 80 N. Market 


St., Dallas, Tex. 
H & B American Machine Co... Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office. 815 The Citizens 


and Southern National Bank Bldg... At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Agt. ‘Rockingham. 
N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co.. Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Spectalty Co., P. O. 
Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


Houghton & Co... E. F.. 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. 
W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew. 1806 Court Square Blide., Balti- 
more, Md.: L. 1306 Court 
Square Bldg. Baltimore, Md.; J. F. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond. 
Va.; BE. R. Holt, 1410 First Nationa! Rank 
Bldg.. Chariotte. Cc. B. Kinney. 
1416 Firet WatLena!l Rank Bide. Chartorte 


N. C.: D. O. Wylte. 1416 Mrst National 
Bank Bide... Charlotte. N. C.: J. J Retlly. 
2856 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46. Atlanta Ga.: 
James A. Britain, 722 27th Place South. 
Birmingham. Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St 
Charlies St. New Orleans. La.: B. E 
— 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, 


Houghton Co., 258 Summer &8t., 
Boston. Mass. Rep. , Jas. B. Taylor, 
P. Box 604, Charlotte, S. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
st., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., EH. M. Terryberry 208 
Embassy Apts., 1618 Harvard 8t., ash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason; P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Ww. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident Bidg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn, 


Jacobs tg Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn, 
Sou. Rep., W. fag | Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N, C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
8S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Dis- 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N, C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, 5 artanburg, 5. C.; 
industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


> Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Rep., Carolina Speciality Co., Charlotte, 
N, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. . Sou. 
Warehouses, ©., Charlotte, 
N, C., Burlington, N. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Lier, P. Box 1383 Greenville, Ss. 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Bullders Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, ine., Burora, Il. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Alabama—aAnniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
BEng. Co. (Special Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; sden, Gedsden 
Haw. Co.; Huntsville, Haw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Alien & Jemison 

0., Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. ‘Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Bavannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harian, 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
T. 8. Morrison & Co.; Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Eligabeth City, Hlizabeth ron 
Works & Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.; Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.; Wilming- 
ton, Wilmington Iron orks; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston- Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. Seuth Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co. ; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery artan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. ennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nash- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Saiesmen, E. H. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville, Tenn.;: C. P. Shook, Jr., 103) 
North 30th St., Birmingham, B.C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place 6., Birmingham, 
Rutherferd, 1818 Harding 

Chariotte, 

Maxwell Bros., Ine., 2300 8. Mor St., 
Chicago, Ill. Sou. Reps., Cc. R. Miller, Sr., 
and C. R. Miller, Jr., Macon, Ga.; "O. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Hllis, Jasper, Fla. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. 
Bivd., Gharlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N. B., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
and W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaft- 


Text: BuLietin 


ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 58. 
C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta, a. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory ‘ws Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 8 

New Departure Bearing Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Sou. Rep., W. Potter, 913 First 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. Y¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou, Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte Spartanburg, 8. 
C., New Orleans, oy Ga., Green- 
ville, 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Sou. Rep., B wrence, 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8. C. EXngineerin 
Co., 601 Bullders Bidg., Charlotte, 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div.. pee Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 


N. Cc. Sales 
601 Bide. Charlotte 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Bdwin W. Klumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 
& Son, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 

ass. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E,, 35 N. Sixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and annery, 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 6 R. 
Mitchell, Mgr. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.: A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 
Bellflower Circle, Chattanoo Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, C.; Cc. M. 
1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, 


Rohm & Haas, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., P. H. Del Plaine, 1109 Inde- 
pendence Bldg.., Charlotte, N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and ge ey 
Charlotte, N.-C., Walter W. yle u 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 


Seydel Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Harold P. Goller, enh 
Ss. C. Francis B. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice 8t. N. W., 
Atianta, Ga. 


Sherwin-WHillams Co., The, Cleveland, 
O. Sou. Reps., Steger, 212 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 BD. 
Main St., Spartanburg, C.; W. 0. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. 
. B. W. Freemason 8t.., 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., eigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
$3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 


Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Swe: Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou. Rep., Hugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, C. 


Minn. N. C. and Rep. En 
Sales Co., 601 Bidg., 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn, 
Sou. Office and Murphy 
Ave., 5. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace EB. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N, iC. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
ghener Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 BH. McBee Ave., Greenville, 


O. Jones and C n, Sou. Reps. 
2. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 286 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 


Sterling Ring Traveler Co., 101 Soma" 
St., Fall River, Mass. Sou Re Geo : 
Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenvi le, 8. C. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincianati, O. 
Sales Reps., ew. Cc. Hutto, Box 43, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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Chas. H., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Ww. B. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., 8. W.., Atlanta, 
Ga, 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. ©. 


Textile Shops, The, Franklin St., Spar- 
s. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
reas 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
x Sou. Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 159 Aborn Bt., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. C.; 
ddd B. Land, P. O. ‘Box 158, Athens, 

a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Blidg., 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L, with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge a: 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., 
N. B., Atlanta, Ga.. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, [nc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres. ; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; L D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


W hitinsville Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. u. Nichol- 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., Cc. R. Brunin 1202 W. Market Bt., 
Greensboro, mG. Valter A. Wood Sup- 
yen Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 


U.S. Testing Co. Opens 


Greensboro Branch 

Opening of a Southern testing 
house in Greensboro, N. C., this week 
was announced by the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., whose main 
headquarters and plant are in Hobo- 
ken, N. J. 

The new division of the company 
is located at 255 North Greene street 
in Greensboro, in the heart of the 
Southern mill section of the country. 
For the past three years, the com- 
pany has maintained a sampling sta- 
tion in Greensboro as a service to 
Southern mills but with the growth 
and expansion of the South as a tex- 
tile center, the demands have increas- 
ed to such an extent that the Testing 
Company has now established a fully 
equipped testing house there. 

The new unit will be under the 
direction of Stanley J. Gillie, South- 
ern manager, and is equipped to han- 
dle all types of quantity and quality 
tests on silk, rayon, cotton and wool. 

Opening of the Greensboro unit 
marks the addition of another divi- 
sion to those which have been oper- 
ating for years in Philadelphia, Pat- 
erson, Providence, Woonsocket and 
Chicago. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


THE NEW YEAR 


There is something peculiarly invigorating in the at- 
mosphere of a New Year. Noble resolves, high aspira- 
tions, and a will to “start all over again on a clean sheet, 
careful to avoid blots and blemishes, means the strength- 
ening of character. The soul arises from dull lethargy 
and emerges into a new day, full of hope and ambition to 
- “try again.” 

Perhaps it was the dawn of a New Year when Paul 
said: “This one thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.”—-Phillipians 3:13- 
14. 

Nothing can be gained by dwelling on the past; it is 
the present and future that counts. Wipe the slate clean 
of all thought of past mistakes. Start over again wise in 
experience and shunning the pitfalls that led to heart- 
aches in 1934. And thank God for such a chance. Think 
of the thousands who have been snatched into eternity— 
many because of whiskey and reckless driving, and be 
prepared at any time for the last Great Adventure— 
Death. 

I appreciate the many Christmas and New Year mes- 
sages and presents sent me by so many friends and read- 
ers of THE BULLETIN, and shall do my best to make 
my little corner of this Journal as interesting as possible. 


WINNSBORO, S. C. 


WInnsBorO MIL s 


Few mill villages are as artistically laid off or as beau- 
tiful as that of Winnsboro Mills. The lovely paved 


streets curve and dip and wind about, through pretty. 


lawns and shrubbery where one gets a view of attractive- 
ly built homes of different styles and colors. It does not 
look at all like a mill village. In fact, the management 
has tried effectively to get away from the cut and dried 
styles that have long prevailed in too many mill villages. 
Individuality and personality have a chance for expres- 
sion here.. All houses have modern conveniences. 

This village is lovely even in the winter. Evergreens 
of different: kinds are everywhere, and every day looks 
like summer time, with green things growing all around. 

There is a splendid community. house where classes are 
taught, games played, reading enjoyed and other attrac- 
tions both social and educatitonal. Any wide-awake am- 
bitious person can have every opportunity for improve- 
ment and thus be prepared for advancement. There are 
around 30 college graduates employed here.. And there is 
a fine school. 


A. E. Jury, agent, is one of the most progressive textile — 
men in the South, and when he makes an address, his 
audience has a rare treat.. The writer has heard him and 
has never forgotten it. 


G. H. Lokey, superintendent, has been here many years 
and has trained a large number of young men to fill good 
positions. He is a great lover of pets, and has two deer 


—both bucks—in the mill yard, that love him like a dog 


loves its master. 


Among our subscribers, besides the above officials, are 
D. F. Clark, overseer carding in Mill No. 1; H. L. Sar- 
gent, overseer spinning; A. C. Link, overseer twisting, 
was recently promoted to this position. R. C. Harring- 
ton, assistant superintendent; F. R. Sanders, master me- 
chanic; J. A. Cook, second hand in carding; John Dove, 
second hand in spinning; Jack Humphries, second hand 
in No. 2 carding; J. M. Cameron, second hand in twist- 
ing; J. Berry Rhinehardt, assistant overseer spinning; C. 
H. Gartman, second hand in No. 1 spinning. — 

Winnsboro Mills are running full time and part of the 
machinery runs three shifts. People who have work in 
an up-to-date plant like this and such lovely homes as are 


provided for operatives here, should count themselves in- 
deed fortunate. | 


ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


SANTEE MILLs 


Orangeburg is truly a pretty town. In the center of a 
tiny park in the public square, there is one of the loveliest 
fountains imaginable. Wish I had gotten some facts 
about it. Four beautiful maidens surround it all in 
meditative attitude and are probably four of the nine 
Muses—which, according to ancient Greeks, were daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Memory, and were grave or gay ac- 
cording to the special subject over which they presided. 
These are not merry and gay but are contemplative and 
serious, and are beautiful enough to pay any one for tak- 
ing a long drive just to look at them. 

Mr. John Cope, president of Santee Mills, and his wife 
celebrated their golden wedding anniversary recently and 
have gone (or are going) to take a honeymoon trip and 
expect to have a grand good time, with not a thing to 
worry them or rush them back. Mr. Cope resigned his . 
position as president, to take effect January Ist, and says 
he “ain’t gonna work no more.” He has been with the 
Santee Mills around 32 years and is loved by all who 
know him. He is one man whose word is as good as a 
bond. He can say truthfully that he has never made a 
promise he did not keep. 

Mr. C .S. Henerey, vice-president and general man- 
ager, is now in full charge of both the Santee mills, but 
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as the president is always elected in September, there will 
be no election at this time. 

Mr. Henerey is superintendent of the Methodist Sun- 
day School, which has an enrollment of 300 who attend 
regularly. 

There is a nice mill playground, where both young and 
older people enjoy football, basketball and other favorite 
games. Mrs. Henerey is superintendent of all the city 
playgrounds, and her wonderful tact and efficiency make 
her a general favorite. 

There are some mighty fine and friendly people in this 
mill and it is always a pleasure to call on them. They 
are organizing a club for social and community benefit, 
and we truly want to hear from them when they get 
started. No doubt they will make the clubs at the Bam- 
berg plant sit up and take notice. 


Mr. D. F. Weeks and wife have the sympathy of their 


friends in the accident with an air rifle, which put out an 
eye of their four-year-old son, Rudy. It was necessary 
to take the child’s eye out, which operation was perform- 
ed Wednesday, January 2nd. Rudy is a plucky little fel- 
low, and made little complaint. 

The mill office looks lonely without Mr. Cope’s smiling 
face. Office manager, Mr. F. P. Schiffley, and Mrs. 
Gramling, stenographer and office assistant, always have 
a pleasant smile for visitors and it is a delightful place 
to visit. Mr. Henerey, vice-president and manager, is 
one of the kindest and most understanding of mill offi- 


cials. He has been with these mills a long time, and was 


trained especially for his present position. He is super- 


intendent and about everything else at this plant, but has. 


time to keep in close personal touch with his people. 

Secured a nice list of subscribers here which we are 
proud of and hope to make larger next year. 

C. M. McElhanon is overseer carding and has a bunch 
of live wires in his depattment, who take The Bulletin. 
J. E. Duncan is card grinder; Eddie Sanders and D. F. 
Weeks, section men; H. J. Lacy, oiler; C. O. Daugherty 
lays up roving. 

Robert Kinsey is overseer spinning with E. W. Knight, 
assistant overseer on second shift; S. E. Padgett, progres- 
sive section man. 

C. O. Judy, overseer weaving, has a fine bunch of loom 
fixers who take our paper. They are Victor Cooper, 
Laurie Thomas, J. E. Lovern, I. G. Kinsey, Jim Scott, 
E. C. Browder, G. E. Jones; Norris Gibson doesn’t intend 
to stay in a rut, either, and E. B. Crosby, slasher tender, 
knows how important it is to keep posted in textiles. E. 
M. Lovern, overseer cloth room; Oscar New, master me- 
chanic, and F. H. Seymour, machinist, all are up-to-date 
and expect to keep up with the procession. 


BAMBERG, S. C. 


SANTEE MILLS 


Bamberg is about 18 miles from Orangeburg. Not a 
large town, but some mighty fine people live here. 

Was surprised to find that Mr. W. A. Hunt, superin- 
tendent for several months, had finished up and was 
moving out. Resigned. Mr. O. G. Morehead, formerly 
superintendent of Manville-Jenckes (Loray) plant at 
Gastonia for several years while Mr. John A. Baugh, Jr., 
was agent there, has been made superintendent of the 
Bamberg plant of the Santee Mills, and took charge Jan- 
uary Ist. Mr. and Mrs. Hunt will be greatly missed in 
Bamberg, especially in the Sunday School work, and 
club work. 

The clubs, both the Men’s Club and Woman’s Club, 
are going nicely. The men are to have a mock trial in 
their meeting Saturday, when Ernest Holt, overseer card- 
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ing and spinning, will be on trial for letting a spigot 
freeze and burst in a recent cold snap. C. V. Thomas is 
lawyer for the defense. The prosecuting attorney has a 
great crowd of witnesses and lots of damaging evidence 
and the trial bids fair to be a lively one. We are hoping 
to have a report on it for these pages. 


E. L. (Ernest) Holt is overseer carding and spinning; 


L. C. Scoggins is second hand in carding at night, and 


_ Clyde Johnson is second hand in spinning at night; Sid- 


ney Hutto is section man in carding; Lonnie Frye and 
Henry Black, section men in spinning. 

C. V. Thomas, overseer weaving. He has a fine bunch 
of-loom fixers; some are taking ‘textile courses through 
I. C. §. Also a number of young men in carding and 
spinning are taking courses. 

Among the live wire loom fixers and other progressives 


who take our paper are J. F. Dodd, D. B. Worsham, W. . 


H. Groce, M. J. Varn, J. H. Lott, Carl James, H. L. 
Meyers, J. H. Sandifer, Earl Proveaux, J. H. Dykes and 


(C. C. Kinard. Mr. Kinard, on finding that Bamberg and 


Orangeburg had tied (each giving me 23 subscriptions), 
signed up and made the 24th, so that Bamberg would be 
ahead! 

Jerry Jeffcoat and Ed Carter, drawing-in men; E. P. 
Henerey, master mechanic; J. J. Carter, overseer the 
cloth room; J. B. Thomas, assistant in cloth room, and 
John Moody, cloth man, are all readers of the South’s 
best and only textile weekly. In fact, the people of both 
the Santee Mills are far from being “back numbers.” 
They are friendly and sociable and it does my heart good 


to have them look me up when I stop in the Bamberg 
community. 


LEXINGTON, S. C. 


LEXINGTON AND Rep BANK Mrit—Martet 
Corp. 


The general manager is H. C. Dresser, of New York. 
It has been years since I have seen him, but am always 
hoping to find him at one of his mills. 

Had a very enjoyable visit here. C. C. Rush, superin- 
tendent of both mills, is as genial as can be. 

At the Lexington mill, C. C. Bagwell is assistant super- 
intendent. His wife is the daughter of Mr. Sam Henson 
of Columbia, formerly superintendent of Palmetto Mills, 
which is no longer ino peration. They are an ideal cou- 
ple and have one child. : 


Major Harmon is overseer carding and spinning; W. B. 
Miller, overseer weaving; C. L. Bauknight, overseer cloth 
room; J. L. Floyd, dyer; Ben DeBruhl, master mechanic. 

The product is ticking and hickory stripes. The mill 
is in the suburbs of Lexington, on Highway No. 1, and is 
one of the town’s best assets. 


Rep Bank PLANT 


This is five miles from Lexington at Irene, and is a 
yery attractive community. ‘The houses are white, are 
covered with composition shingles and have large lots. 


One of the prettiest of lakes, and it full of fish, is near 


the mill. The water is clear as crystal. (There is also a 
lovely lake at the Lexington mill.) | 

C. C. Goodwin is master mechanic and assistant super- 
intendent; A. H. Williamson is carder; L. L. Alewine, 
spinner; P, D. Parkmon, weaver; I. L. Wooten, overseer 
the cloth room. 

On second shift J. E. Smith is assistant overseer card- 
ing; W. V. Rhodes, assistant spinner; D. H. Berry, as- 


sistant weaver; B. J. Hutto, assistant master mechanic. 
All are splendid young men, and are interested in their 


work. 
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FOR SALE—Good slasher unit complete, 
equipped with ball bearings. First-class 
condition, and cheap. Also size kettles; 
size vats; centrifugal brass size pumps. 
Extra parts for slashers. The Textile 
Shop, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C 


WANTED—Position wanted by textile 


graduate. Thoroughly experienced. Good 
manager of help. Can get production at 
low cost. Specialized in carding and 


spinning. Now employed. A-1 references | 


from present and past employers. An- 
swer E. M.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as carder or spinner; 
experienced; can give best of references 
from former employers. Address “Ph. 
B.,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Anderson Outlines Bibb 
Progress for Next Year 


Macon, Ga.—W. D. Anderson, 
president ‘of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, at the company’s annual 
banquet in No. 2 mill auditorium 
honoring out-of-town salesmen, re- 


viewed the troublous periods of the 
last year’s business, told of efforts to 
give justice to stockholders and em- 
ployees alike, and outlined his ideals 
of the “Bibb Family,” and this was 
the principal feature of the program. : 
In his address Mr. Anderson told 
of the situation here during the Na- 
tional textile strike, and he expressed 
appreciation to the city and county 
governments and peace officers for 
aid in establishing “the right of work- 
ers to work unmolested,” and to “loy- 
alty of the great mass of our work- 
ers.” Hesaid: “There are now em- 
ployed in our mills nearly 5,000 
workers, representing almost 15,000 
persons. Of these 900 have been re- 
employed in the last two months.” 
He told of improved conditions of 
wages and hours of work since insti- 
tution of codes of fair competition. 


A Sure for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets .. . 
On Sele Daily 


Reund Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile waveled . . . vevurn 15 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
af proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 

. . for each mile traveled... return limit 6 months 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ..... i 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Lasest Pullman Equipment, 


including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 
MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
hmouse Setistactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


PRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Mr. Anderson, Sr., asserted that 
the past year has been “a great one 
for poisoning of the wells of public 
opinion,” and that many false rumors 
concerning the Bibbs’ attitude toward — 
and treatment of operatives had been 
circulated. He cited specific examples © 
of circulated statements which he 
branded as untrue. 

Mr. Anderson stated that with 
wages higher than ever before, and 
labor troubles a thing of the past, the 
company’s products will be “of the 
finest type” during the coming year, 
and that the sales staff has received 
its outline of a year’s program to send 
the textile business on its way to a 
new prosperity. 


Hamrick Optimistic 
Over the Future 


Columbia, the textile 


business in 1934 has not been up to 


the 1933 total, W--P. Hamrick, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Hampton 
Division of the Pacific Mills in Co- 
lumbia, said that he felt that 1935 
would show an increase. Mr. Ham- 
rick explained that textile sales do 
not respond as quickly as retail sales 
but follow as replacement goods are. 
required. Mr. Hamrick said: “The 
New Deal has benefited everyone, in- 
cluding the textile industry, and as 
time passes these benefits will, we 
hope, become more and more appar- 
ent. Our employees are working 15 
hours less each week than before the 
adoption of the code and are getting 
approximately 25 per cent higher 
wages. I feel that their condition has 
been improved and that the improve- 
ment is becoming general.” | 


Gets Patent On 
Knitting Device 


Thomasville, N. C.—H. G. Dick- 
ens, of Thomasville, has been granted 
a patent on a two-feed knitting ma- 
chine, which is assigned to Scott & 
Williams, of New York, manufactur- 
ers of a well known type of circular 
knitting machine bearing their name. 


Can’t Confirm Shipping Of 
Mill Machinery to Argentina 


Fall River, Mass.—No confirma- 
tion of dispatches emanating from 
Clearwater, S. C., stating that ma- 
chinery of various units of the United 


“Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., in 


this city and New Bedford, will be 
removed to the Argentine Republic, 
can be had locally. Machinery is be- 
ing shipped from the Arkwright No. 1 
mill in this city. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th Se., Charlotte, N C. 


“It’s the ONLY ring that 


has all-around lubrication! 
The vital difference between the DIAMOND FINISH 


Eadie twister ring and all other 'auto-lubricated" rings is 
that ours is lubricated all around the ring. In contrast to 
one-spot lubrication, the patented Eadie design delivers 
by wick. at every point of the circumference an oil of 
exactly the right viscosity to lubricate properly. Utmost 
cleanliness is assured by this wick delivery, unlike rings 
where the lubricant must be entirely distributed by the 
flying traveler. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street. Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. © Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. | 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


Bv D. A. Tompkins 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. [Illustrated throughout, Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. : 


Published By 
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Making 


Lower Twisting 


Costs 


SAME 
OR HIGHER 


FEATURES 


Increase in ring diameter up to 50 percent 
and more. 


Traverses increased as much as 5 inches over 
old standards. 


Spindles designed for high speeds and heavy 


loads. 


Pull of yarn from creel is free, easy and 
unobstructed. 


Gearing permits ; a wide range of twist. 


Reversible tape drive. New design Tension 
Device allows proper tension on tape, so as 
to insure steady spindle speed without 
causing undue strain on the spindle bolster. 


Frame is sturdily built and properly balanced 
throughout to minimize vibration. 


i bes theoretical advantages of large package twisting are well known: 
increased production and reduced twisting cost due to fewer doffs; 
costs in subsequent processing also should be reduced because of the 
larger supply, fewer knots and the possible elimination of rewinding. 

However, these advantages have been largely nullified in the past, 
because of the fact that, as the size of the ring was increased, it was found 
necessary to make a corresponding decrease in the speed of the spindle, 
thus cutting down production. 

H & B Large Package Twisting is ued to the trade with the assur- 
ance that the necessity of reducing the spindle speed has been eliminated 
in almost every case. For example the diameter of H & B rings has, in 
many instances, been increased as much as 50 percent and more without 
any decrease whatever in spindle speed, and in many cases it has been 
possible to actually increase the speed of the spindle. 

This important advance in twisting is due to numerous factors, includ- 
ing proper clearance and even tension of the yarn in the creel, correct 
angle of pull from the feed rollers, and proper design of spindle and drive 
(positive, minimum slippage of tape, etc.). A very important factor is the 
size and design of the ring for each particular job, in combination with a 
properly balanced traveler, which at the same time allows for longer 
traveler life. 

The knowledge on which this progress is based is not something that 
can be duplicated overnight. It has been gained by many months of 
painstaking experiments and its value to you can be many times the 
price that you pay for the new H & B Twisters. 

Tell us your twisting problem and we will tell what we can do for you. 
No obligations of course. 


H&B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE @ (6! Devonshire St. ATLANTA OFFICE @ 815 Citizens & Southern Nati. Bank Bidg. 
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